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The size and activity of the Middle Western 
Classical Association and the rather marked feeling 
of its members of superiority to the Eastern or- 
ganizations show that they feel that they are doing 
more active work than the East. Their propaganda 
is also better carried out through their state or- 
ganizations or sections. 

Another cause for growth in the Middle West 
lies in the very intimate relations of the summer 
schools and other teachers' courses to the teachers 
in the field, and in the fact that, in Ohio particularly, 
it is the small college, not the State University, that 
exerts the largest influence on the schools. 

While it is true that Greek has fallen off more 
than in the East, whole states being practically with- 
out Greek secondary instruction, the growth of be- 
ginners' classes in college much exceeds that in the 
East. This decline is after all much over-emphasized, 
as it is entirely analogous to the falling off in French 
as compared with a phenomenal growth in Ger- 
man — in the East as well as in the West. 

So far from Classics dying at the Middle West, 
it seems as if the Middle West were rapidly get- 
ting the primacy in classical teaching, at least in 
secondary schools. C. K. 



ALCIBIADES 



A study of a Greek statesman from the pages of his 
contemporaries 

"I am in love with Alcibiades and with philoso- 
phy", says Socrates in the Gorgias of Plato; indeed 
the saying was true of all Athens in the early Pelo- 
ponnesian War time. Although Alcibiades has left 
no literary work he is as well known to us through 
literature as any other Greek. He is the theme of 
contemporary historians, orators, philosophers, tragic 
and comic poets. His beauty, his wit, his intellectual 
force, his insolence and arrogance, his power over all 
with whom he came in contact, his wonderful per- 
sonal charm are described according to the genius of 
each and the picture which we get from all is that of 
an 'Uebermensch', such as is described by Callicles 
in the Gorgias, a natural leader who tramples on the 
petty conventions and laws of the dull average man 
and stands forth lord of all. The picture here given 
by Callicles must inevitably have suggested to the 
Athenians the most magnificent of all their golden 
youth, although he is not named. 

It is impossible in this paper to give an adequate 
idea of the accounts of Alcibiades found in all his 
contemporaries, not to speak of the splendidly ro- 
mantic biography of him written by that prince of 
narrators, Plutarch. I shall here discuss his influ- 
ence upon the poet Euripides, supplementing the im- 
pression thus derived by testimony from Aristo- 
phanes, Plato, Thucydides, Xenophon, Isocrates and 
others. This relation of Alcibiades to Euripides is 
of course the only thing here presented which can lay 
any claim to novelty. Alcibiades in the dialogues of 
Plato has long been famous and the part he plays in 
Thucydides is well known to every student of that 
historian. The relation to Euripides, though not in 



itself a new discovery, has not, I think, been suffi- 
ciently understood and emphasized in its effect upon 
Euripides's work. 

Alcibiades from his birth showed that he was true 
to the blood of an illustrious line. It would seem as 
if everything he ever did enchanted people and was 
chronicled. As Plutarch remarks, Nicias, Demos- 
thenes, Lamachus, Phormio, Thrasybulus, Thera- 
menes were illustrious persons and his contempo- 
raries, yet we do not know so much as the name of 
the mother of any of them, whereas we know of 
even the nurse of Alcibiades — that she was from 
Lacedaemon and that her name was Amycle, as well 
as that Zopyrus was his school-master ; the one fact 
is recorded by Alcibiades, the other by Plato. I pass 
over all the tales of his boyhood told by Plutarch 
and gathered from various sources. His first public 
act was military service at Potidaea in Thrace in 432, 
just before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 
He was now 18 years old. In this battle he behaved 
with such bravery that he received the public recog- 
nition of the generals. This recognition he wished 
to surrender to Socrates, who saved his life in the 
battle, but in this he was prevented by Socrates. He 
gave the latter a tribute that means far more than the 
crown and the suit of armor which constituted the 
ipurreta. In the Symposion Plato represents him as 
telling of this Potidaean campaign, describing the 
philosopher on the battle-field, standing in the Thra- 
cian cold the whole night before the battle, absorbed 
in some puzzling problem, to the awe of some 
Ionians in the army who had covered themselves with 
blankets and lay outside, freezing though it was, in 
order to see how long Socrates would really stand 
thinking. He relates that Socrates saved his life and 
armor as well, so that he did not have the disgrace 
of coming home without his shield. Though the 
Symposion is a dramatic work, Plato keeps the veri- 
similitude and there is no doubt that Alcibiades's 
early devotion to Socrates heralded abroad those 
virtues of physical and moral strength which made 
Socrates so fascinating to the youth of Athens. 

At this time began the friendship of this strangely- 
mated pair, men in many respects so strongly con- 
trasted, in others alike: Socrates a man in later 
middle life, Alcibiades in the freshness of his youth, 
Socrates poor and an artisan, Alcibiades wealthy and 
an Alcmaeonid, Socrates ugly with the grotesqueness 
of the Silenus images sold on the streets which cleverly 
concealed a fair inside, Alcibiades beautiful as a pic- 
ture, the idol of all beauty-lovers. Both were of 
great physical courage and of surpassing intellectual 
strength, and both had the secret of power over men. 

I like to think that Euripides also had a connec- 
tion with this battle in which the young Alcibiades 
who was later to mean so much to the poet had his 
first experience of fighting. The tomb-stone com- 
memorating the fallen in this battle has by some 
curious chance been preserved and is now in the 
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British Museum. The first stanza is mutilated be- 
yond recall. The others are good poetry. It is not 
necessary because of that to seek a great name to 
which to attach them, since in the cultivation of 
Athens of that time many an artist now nameless 
made beautiful things both in marble and in verse 
and prose. But there is a coincidence in phrase and 
thought between a striking line of this poem and 
verses 534 ff. of the Suppliants of Euripides 1 . The 
grave stone has for its inscription this : 

"The air received the souls, the earth the bod- 
ies of those who fell at Potidaea's gates. Some 
lie in hostile soil among their foes, others broke 
past its wall. This city and the people of Erech- 
theus mourn its men who fell at Potidaea in the 
forefront of the fighting, the sons of Athens, who 
put their lives into the balance and bartered 
them for glory to bring honor to their native 
land". 
The first line is sufficiently surprising in a state 
document at a time when the theology of the Ho- 
meric poems was still the state form of religion 
(cf. iroXXtks 8' l</>8l/iovs 'j/vx^s'AiSt Trpolaijiev) , Here the 
soul is not sent to Hades by Zeus, as in the Iliad, but 
the air takes it to itself. The phrase is identical with 
TFveviu*. fiiv irpds aldipa rt> trw/iy. 5' els yijv of Euripi- 
des's Suppliants. One thinks at once of Anaxagoras, 
dear friend of both Euripides and Pericles, the 
traces of whose philosophy are seen in the Euripi- 
dean dramas. So it is tempting to me to think that 
these three men, Socrates, Alcibiades and Euripides, 
were in some fashion linked together in this first 
campaign of the youngest of them. But we must go 
on to the solid ground of fact. We know from va- 
rious sources, the good Xenophon and the great Plato 
among them, that Alcibiades attached himself to 
Socrates in the next years, unable, Plato makes him 
say, to resist the magic of this monster, this satyr, 
who alone of all men makes him long to be other 
than what he is, who alone makes him feel 
that he is in the bondage of sin. Xenophon 
says the reason for this strange devotion was the un- 
bounded ambition of Alcibiades. He says that he 
was by inheritance the most ambitious man in Ath- 
ens, was set on being the arbiter of all things done 
in Athens, and its most conspicuous citizen. 
To this end, says Xenophon, he cultivated the friend- 
ship of Socrates in order to learn his secret of deal- 
ing with men. He wished to learn the dialectic with 
which Socrates confounded everyone. Xenophon 
gives us an example of the way in which Alcibiades 
practised his new art on his great relative and guard- 
ian Pericles in a definition of i-A/uos, law. Pericles, 
entangled by his young charge, dismisses the subject 
with the remark that he too when young eagerly fre- 
quented such discussions, but that is long since past. 
Alcibiades with irreverence for the foremost citizen 
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tells him he wishes he had known him in his prime. 

Our first definite dateable reference to him in con- 
temporary literature is found in Aristophanes's 
Wasps (44 ff). 

In Aristophanes's extant dramas he appears curious- 
ly seldom, considering how that poet loved a shining 
mark. But the references to him are pointed enough 
and reveal the Alcibiades who was at once the pride 
and the dismay of Athens. In the Wasps (422 
B. C.) a pun is made which gets its point from the 
well-known lisp of Alcibiades, his inability to pro- 
nounce the letter r, which together with his manner- 
ism of holding his head slightly on one side is also 
laughed at as an inherited affectation by the comic 
poet Archippus. The passage in the Wasps is very 
funny, but, of course, a pun that turns on a lisp can- 
not be translated. 

For the next twenty years all Athenian history is 
colored by Alcibiades. In this year he determined to 
have the prestige of negotiating peace with Sparta. 
His family had been the official proxenoi or repre- 
sentatives of Spartan interests in Athens. But the 
sober Spartans were averse to entrusting their for- 
tunes to a young man distinguished for his beauty, 
his attention to dress, his lisp, and his licentiousness, 
and preferred to make their negotiations through 
Nicias, the conservative, quiet, religious statesman 
who had been tried by years of successful experience. 
This scorning of his ambitions on the part of Sparta 
made Alcibiades her bitter enemy, and, as he boasts 
in the speech put in his mouth by Thucydides, he 
soon made her feel his strength as a foe. 

It is now that we first find evidence of his influence 
over Euripides. This poet wrote for Alcibiades the 
ode which celebrates the great victory which he won 
at Olympia in the year 420, where he made three en- 
tries of race-horses and won first, second and fourth 
places. A fragment of the poem is preserved by Plu- 
tarch. 

In 420 Euripides brought out his Suppliants. It is 
a transparent treatment of an old myth with direct 
reference to the political situation in Athens in 421- 
420. The Greek tragic poets had to take their sub- 
jects from the epic myths as inevitably as one who 
preaches today takes his text from the Bible. Eurip- 
ides treated the myths in a spirit different from that 
of his predecessors. He adapted them to what he be- 
lieved to be the needs of Athens. The Suppliants, 
though deriving its plot from the epic cycle, is in 
reality, like the Heraclidae and Andromache, an 
iyK&iuov ' hByvwv. Its tragic motive is the refusal 
of the king of Thebes to surrender Argives for 
burial after the failure of the expedition of the seven 
generals against Thebes. Only three or four years 
before the production of Euripides's play Thebes had 
refused to surrender the dead soldiers of Athens who 
fell in the battle of Delion in which Alcibiades and 
Socrates again fought side by side. There is much 
in the play to suggest that Euripides is advocating 
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the policies of Alcibiades as he had earlier advocated 
those of Pericles. Alcibiades after his rebuff at the 
hands of Sparta threw himself into the arms of Ar- 
gos, from ancient times the enemy of Sparta and 
friend of Athens, like Athens a democracy. The de- 
tails of his operations are related in the fifth book 
of Thucydides. It would take too long to give all 
minutiae of the negotiations between Sparta and Ath- 
ens on the one hand and Sparta and Boeotia on the 
other. Suffice it to note that Alcibiades at a crisis in 
the negotiations sent a message to Argos that here 
was her opportunity, promising her his aid. The Ar- 
gives did not fail to appreciate the advantages of an 
alliance with their old friend Athens, possessor of a 
navy that could be of great worth to them in time of 
war. Their envoys hastened to Athens; Spartan en- 
voys came too, but failed of an honest hearing by 
the famous trickery of Alcibiades, of whom however 
it must be said that he was no more dishonest than 
his. Spartan dupes. Nicias in his zeal for peace and 
Sparta went to Lacedaemon to make Athenian de- 
mands. The Spartans refused to give up their pri- 
vate alliance with the Boeotians and the Athenians, 
smarting under a sense of injustice done them, made 
their treaty with Argos and her allies. This treaty, 
the full text of which is given by Thucydides in his 
fifth book, might well be called the Treaty of Alci- 
biades, as the treaty with Sparta the year before is 
known as the Peace of Nicias. The Suppliants cele- 
brates the treaty with Argos, concludes with a sol- 
emn and detailed treaty made between Athens and 
Argos, and emphasizes hatred towards Sparta and 
Boeotia. Sparta is brought in quite gratuitously for 
attack. She is called brutal and a folk of shifty 
ways, apropos of nothing in the play. There is a re- 
markable passage where the three classes in the 
Athenian state are described ; the highest class and 
the proletariat are alike condemned and of the mid- 
dle class it is said rpiur Si poipdv ^ '» ptatp <j-<|( f« 
iriXeis, tcSapav 0uXd<r<rou<r' Svtiv fi> r&fa ir6X«. This 
corresponds with the political creed set forth as that 
of himself and his ancestors by Alcibiades in the 
speech at Sparta reported by Thucydides 6. 89. He 
too is against ol ripawoi and also against the /IxXot. 
Note his words: 

Tijs Si !mapxo6aTis droXaWac tireipupeBa per pabri poi eh 
tA troXiTLKa elvai. — w*c(s Si rod {fiVuraiTos rpoiarripjEVf Si- 
jccuoOrres iv ip exilt mri Atcyfcrij ij iroXts tT6yx aye K °l Aeu- 
Sepur&TTj oiffa xaX farep iSifarb t« tovto tvvSiaaip'fcLv. 

Here the same constitutional views are expressed 
as in the Euripidean lines. Here then we have Eu- 
ripides writing a play in glorification of the Argive al- 
liance, a treaty which was distinctly the work of Al- 
cibiades. And this play was written in the year of 
Alcibiades's splendid victories at Olympia, for which 
Euripides wrote the triumphal ode. 

During the next two years Alcibiades bent all his 
restless and stormy energy toward breaking the 
Peace of Nicias. This we learn from the history of 



his contemporary Thucydides, who must have known 
Alcibiades as a boy and young man, though he him- 
self was in exile during these years. But the vivid 
personality of Alcibiades is presented to us by Thu- 
cydides with as much clearness of outline as that of 
Pericles, whom Thucydides knew so well. Alcibiades 
now went from one end of Peloponnesus to another, 
using his eloquence, his personal charm and his 
power of swaying people to his will so effectively 
that he brought Sparta into a combat for her all, to 
use his own words as given by Thucydides, at Man- 
tinea. The Spartans there met Argives, Mantineans, 
Eleans and Athenians in battle. Sparta conquered 
and the Peace of Nicias was technically unimpaired 
by the incident. This action against Sparta on the 
part of Alcibiades and his following brought about a 
crisis in Athenian politics. The question of Athen- 
ian policy was sharply debated; Sparta with Nicias 
or anti-Sparta with Alcibiades were the alternatives. 
Ostracism had not been employed in Athens since the 
choice between Pericles and Thucydides son of 
Melesias in 442. The people still voted in the first 
ecclesia of the sixth prytany of each year whether to 
employ ostracism or not in the current year. The po- 
litical situation after Manrinea required drastic meas- 
ures and the people voted in this year to employ os- 
tracism. But times had changed and this type of 
deadly political duel was not suited to the new order 
of things. The affair took an unexpected turn as 
neither Nicias nor Alcibiades found it convenient to 
be ostracized. They therefore came to an agreement 
to make at the last moment a scape-goat of Hyper- 
bolus the demagogue. 

Euripides's Andromache must, in my judgment, be 
placed in this year 417. It is another political play. 
It is filled with the bitterest denunciation of Sparta 
and its tone is exactly in accord with the Athenian 
feeling toward that state after Mantinea. Bergk, 
though his dating of the play is wrong, yet sees in it 
Euripides's sympathy for Alcibiades. He does not 
admire Euripides and says that Alcibiades found him 
a convenient tool for his schemes and venom. 
Bergk's position is untenable, but the play shows 
throughout in its political 'Tendenz' that it was writ- 
ten by a partisan of Alcibiades. In 471 ff. there is a 
reference, I believe, to the struggle between Nicias 
and Alcibiades. Grace Harriet Macurdy 

Vassar College 

(To be concluded.) 
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P. Terenti Afri Comoediae. Edited by Sidney G. 
Ashmore, Union College. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch (1908). Pp. 
X + 68 (Introduction) + 4 (Vita Terenti) 
+ 289 (Text) + 340 (Explanatory Notes and 
Index). $1.50. 



Un Number 19, Professor Ashmore will make reply to Professor 
Fairclough. — C. K. 



